conquered the world. Two years later Leoncavallo's Pagliacci took
its place beside it, and these two full-blooded dramas are of a
triumphant brutality and dizzy verve such as possibly only Italy
can provide. Parallel phenomena are found in the two brilliant
stage stars, Novelli and Zacconi, who set out on their triumphal
tour of Europe about this time. Novelli in particular was an im-
mense force, comparable in his great moments to Mitterwurzer:
one of the most uncannily complete impersonators, and yet with
every trait stamped by his absolutely distinctive and daemonic
personality.

Dorian Gray          In Paris  the focus  of Naturalism was   Andre  Antoine's

" Theatre libre," which replaced the comedie rose by the comedie
rosse. In London, William Archer was fighting against Sardou
and English playwrights of his stamp; in 1891 Grein founded the
Independent Theatre, which opened with a performance of
Ghosts; and in the same year there was published Shaw's Quintes-
sence of Ibsenism. Wilde's drawing-room pieces, again, are only
apparently in the Sardou vein, being really veiled parodies. Wilde
is one of those rare authors who face posterity in their works like
familiar private friends (modern authors who belong to this group
are Voltaire, Heine, Bismarck, and Schopenhauer), and yet his
life-story is one of the most moving human tragedies that life
ever wrote. He was most scandalously victimized by the selfsame
English cant which built murderous concentration camps " for
the protection of Boer families," and legalized eight-year-old child
labour " to protect the children from dissipation." It would have
been worth another India to the English nation not to have won
the Wilde case. The overwhelming part of this tragedy is that he
himself desired it. He thrust the possibility of flight behind him,
quite like Socrates (to whom he otherwise bears small resem-
blance, being more like his opponent Alcibiades). His catastrophe
was the self-crucifixion of the modern spirit of hedonistic scepti-
cism and artist immorality: and this must have been the inten-
tion of his " Daimonion " when it urged him to the sacrifice.

There have certainly been few writers who hated ugliness so
deeply and passionately, even morbidly, as did Oscar Wilde. His
affection for the thousands of costly, fine, and useless things that
surround the life of a man of position was extraordinary. He was
never tired of describing them. But he was a poet, and a poet is
more than a describer of beautiful things. Also, he undoubtedly
loved vice. He loved it as an artist. Artists are always drawn with
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